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The “Cold Water Army ” is the name of an interesting drove back the intrepid firemen, scorched and 
little paper, edited by Isaac F. Shepard, and published at beaten from their purpose. At length a scream 
It is devoted to the cause of | W4S heard upon the might wind, and ,every eye 
Temperance, and it is just the thing for the soldiers of the | $¢W the little girl standing at the upper window 


No. 11, Cornhill, Boston. 





FIRE! FIR 
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was high, and the flames spread with awful 
rapidity. The women and the children came to- 
gether almost frantic with fear, and the tumult 
and consternation I cannot degeribe. The fam- 
ily of Turner were awaked fram their dreams, 
and the mother rushed into tl, sleeping rooms 
of the children, seizing two of hem in her arms, 
and bore them to the street. There was one 


way, but at the moment the flames broke out at 
that point, and ‘drove ber back. She raved like 
a maniac, and tore her hair, running up and 
down, shouting, 

‘Save my child! oh!—ok! save my poor 
Fanny!” § , 

Attempt after attempt was made to effect an 
ascent to the chambers, but the fury of the flames 


ness of its earthly keeper, to bloom and to bud, 
and to bring forth fruit in Paradise.” 

“But,” said the old man, not choosing to 
be thus diverted from his original subject, there 
will be flowers there, such as we love and cher- 
ish here. God created every thing “ very good,” 
that is, perfect. When man lost the image of 
his Maker, all nature sympathized in bis fall. 


left. She turned and rushed again for the stair-| Ob, if he had not thus sinned, these fair lowers 


should not fade and die. I love tothink of their 
immortality. But as long as they spring and 
bloom on earth, they shall share in his imperfec- 
tions; but when man loses the thorns and the 
thistles of his moral nature, then the race of 
flowers shall likewise thrive in the perfection of 
beauty and of grace.” 

‘“‘ These things may be, in that day when the 
‘wilderness shall rejoice and blossom as the 
rose,’ when ‘instead of the thorn shall come up 
the fir tree, and instead of the brier shall come 
up the myrtle tree,’ when only the ‘ ransomed 


Cold Water Army. From an article entitled “ Village 
Pencillings,’’ we make the following extract, which shows 
the awful consequences of gaming and drinking. Look at 
the Picture and read the story, and let the remembrance 
bea warning against such wickedness and misery. 


It was a cold, clear night in November, when 
the club met to spend the hours at their gaming 
and their cups. Lewis was among them, the 
most thoughtless of them all. The old church 
bell had struck eleven, and, save this gang, the 
villagers.were all asleep. Turner’s wife and chil- 
dren were in bed, and for an hour’had been 
locked in slumber. The company had all drank 


in her night clothes, holding out her little hands 
beseechingly, and screaming iti terror, 
‘‘ Mother! mother! save me! save me 
The next instant a crash was heard, and a 
shriek of horror rose from the multitude, as the 
timbers of the building gave way, and the house 
fell, while the forked flames went piercing into 
heaven, bearing upward the soul of Fanny 
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freely, and were more than half-drunk, when Having been advised by my physician ‘to 4 
‘Fuenen vou the game, iy aan tne A aae temporary residence in a village at some distance 
Dateien loud, edit wedendew thienihe-oiult ees from my native city, lamused myself while there, 
. ~ : ».| with frequent walks through its retired streets 
‘¢ There’s foul play, Turner,” he cried, ‘* there’s 
foul play, and he — ay perce place were abundant, there was evident a want 
or shame! for shame!” said two or three f th hich ‘might :h Levant th 
at once, ‘I wouldn’t stand that,” said another, |! at taste waich might save rendered the 
ra ; ~! > M try town highly attractive to the stranger 
“make him eat his words,” said a third; and|COUDUY *o" oy au ; — 
: b ‘ : he bacchanals.| 28® &Xception to this general rule, daily delight- 
peu » neo or aos “hi aeenane’s: | ed and refreshed my eyes. It was a garden—a 
Denis saw the tide setting against him, and, it”) ai one).it is true; yet was there within and 
SNES, AO inn, De samen tees chomted Se about it an air at once calculated to excite in 
, ut 
SSS eee RROy Ae cotenee hp eens ge eS terest in the presiding genius of the place. This 
man who dared to say the game was fairly 


ting them in his pocket. 


played. 


THE OLD MAN’S GARDEN.,: 


and lanes. While the natural beauties of the 


proved to be a very aged man, and as from day 





“The boy is drunk,” said Turner, “and is Pl fe oe ae tester bias 
ed perhaps by the approbation which he had 
seen more than once upon my face, he one morn- 
ing met me at the gate, and invited me to enter. 
I did so at once, and the more readily, because 
the friend whom I was visiting had just given me 
some account of the old gentleman. 
come to this village many years before, no one 
knew whence—had kept himself aloof from those 
who sought him—seldom if ever attended church, 
and in short, seemed neither to think of, or care 
for aught save his beloved garden. 
for flowers had risen to an absolute mania. 
As I passed from one to another of these his 
drel!” rose from every side, and in the riot the favorites, he followed me closely 3 oxpatiating 
with zeal upon the varieties of color, of texture 
one another, till Lewis accidentally threw one of and eg rae be found in this portion of the 
the candles into a basket of shavings that sat in he oe rig. et 
‘I have a fancy, 


angry that he has lost his money. Take no 
notice of him, lads, but on with another game!” 

** Boy am 1?” said Lewis with a contemptu- 
ous sneer, ‘‘and drunk too! Yes, I am drunk; 
but who made me so? It was you, Turner, who 
learned me to drink, and to gamble; and now 
you would take no notice of me! But you shall 
notice me, though! Take that!” 

So saying he sprang from his seat, and with 
unbridled fury he dealt a blow at Turner, that 
knocked him prostrate upon the floor. In amo- 
ment the room was a perfect scene of pande- 
monium. 


** Down with him! murder! Seize the scoun- 


tables were overturned, and they jostled against 


a corner, and ina moment the room was ina 


I shall never forget that night. The ery rang 
through the village, with its voice of terror, 


At last, pleas- 


said he, *‘that there are 
blase. flowers in heaven, and that they only bloom in 
the perfection of beauty, there.” 

y be so,” I answered, while I smiled 
‘Fire! fire! fire!” and unused to its tone, the| the singularity af the conteit. 


** At all events, 
people waked from their slumbers, and ran half| ¥® know that many a lovely “ humdi flower,” 





dressed to the scene of conflagration. The wind has been transplanted from the watchifal tender- 


of the Lord’ shall walk the earth—but it is not 
essential to my ideas of the glories of heaven, to 
believe that flowers are to be found there.” 
«But wherefore? Are they not more beauti- 
ful than the gems, the silver and the gold with 
which the celestial city is adorned? Besides— 
they who have loved human beings may find 
happiness in a re-union to their lost insheaven— 
but flowers have been to me friends, children, 
all—how desolate would be my existence with- 
out them!” ae 
‘« But,” said I, “far other enjoyments will 
be theirs who enter into those mansion@@\f : rest.: 
‘And I heard the voice of harpers harping with 
their harps!” 
“Music! My music is the gentle shower as it 
falls after the sultry day far the reviving of m 
flowers—the song of the passing breeze which 
awakens them to life and vigor—what were 
heaven to me without these?” 
‘* Then, my friend,” I answered, ‘heaven will, 
I fear, be a dreary place to you. Have you laid 
up no treasure there which shall satisfy yéur soul 
when these lesser glories shall have passed 
away?” ; 
The old man shook his head impatiently. 
‘*'The tree of life is there,’”’ he said, ‘and flow- 
ers are there.” 
I left him, and asI pursued my way home- 
wards and laid me down that night to sleep, it 
was with the prayer that the leaves of that tree 
of life might be for the healing of this poor, mis- 
taken soul, I thought of this feeble old man as 
soon to be cut down, soon to pass away, with 
the flowers, of his idolatry—but where then 
should hasten the immortal soul, which render- 
ed him superior to these the érnaments and the 
smiles of our earth? And I thought too, of the 
multitudes who feel, if they dare not say, in re- 
lation to the idols of their heart-worship, ‘* what 
were heaven without these?” 

[To be Continued. ] 

iP z 

HONESTY. 
‘¢ My dear little Harry,” said his mother, “I 
can tell you now, for Iam sure you can under- 
stand and feel with me, what it is that lies near- 
est my heart, and would indeed make me happy, 
if ever I should live to see it accomplished. 
Your poor dear father—” Here her recollec- 
tions overpowered her, and she could proceed 
no farther. 
Uncle Benjamin, to spare the widow’s feelings, 
rather hurriedly took up the tale, 





‘Your poor dear father was ill a long time, 
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Harry, and not able to pursue his 
gain money to support his family; and so, when 


calling and | 


| 


This little girl could not understand how God | 
could be in so many places at the same time, and | 
she sat thinking, and now and then would) 
ask some question respecting it. ‘* Does God| 
look at me now, mother?” then she went into | 
the closet, and shut the door very close, and af- 
ter staying there a little while, she came out and 
sat down with her playthings again. ‘God did 
not find me then, for the door was shut sotight.”’ | 
After she was convinced that God could see her 
in the dark as well as in the light, and that she 
}could not hide herself from him, she said with a 

« But, uncle, it would not be right for the peo-| very pleasant smile, ‘I will be avery good child 
ple to whom it is owing to lose it—somebody | now, and then God will take me for one of his 
must pay it.” little lambs.” 

“That is just what your mother has thought,/ One afternoon, in a violent thunder storm, 
and has ever since labored that she might be en-| she stood looking very earnestly, listening to the | 
abled todo it. When she takes money for teach- | thunder, and watching the lightning, and after a 
ing her scholars, she does not buy fine gowns | little while she asked, ‘Is the thunder God? | 
and bonnets, but makes what she has serve her| What makes the noise so loud, and then by and 
as long as possible, and spares every shilling she by so much louder?” after a little expianation | 
possibly can, to help pay the debts.” about the clouds, and the reason why it was so 

‘‘Dear mother!” exclaimed Harry, tenderly | dark, she said, ‘then God lives a great way 
embracing her; ‘but it is | who must work and!| above the clouds; can he come down to take 
pay it. If my father had left a great deal of|care of me when it thunders?” Her mother | 
money, I should have had it, or part of it. Mas-|tried to explain how God could take care of her, 
ter Huggins says he has got twenty-five thou-|and all her other friends at the same time, and 
sand pounds, and more, that his father left him.|that he is everywhere; she seemed very much 
My father would have left me money if he could; | pleased to know that he would not go away and | 
but, as he had not enough, it is my duty to work, |leave her, but would be always near her, and 
and work, till [ earn money enough to pay it.| when she slept, would send some good angel to} 
Uncle, may I give this money, instead of putting | watch her, that nothing should hurt her. 
it in the Savings Bank? and may I have out what One Sabbath, her mother was sick, and as it| 
is there? Would that be enough?” | rained too fast for such little children to go to| 

‘*No, Harry,” replied his uncle, ‘the poplar | church, she brought a book of Bible stories, and | 
grove money is set apart for the purpose of giv-| asked her mother to read some of them to her. | 
ing you a good education, that you may be qual- | She read one, and then told her she must wait a| 
ified in some respectable employment by which | little, as she was too tired to read any more | 
you can support yourself, and help your mother. |then. ‘May I go and kneel down at the foot | 
It would not be right to meddle with that.| of the bed, mother?” said she, “‘ and then when| 
Whatever else you earn you may do as you|you are rested, I will come and hear another | 
please with; and now you know all about it, I | story.” She went, and when she came back, | 
dare say when you get money for your eggs and | and was asked what she had been praying for, | 
poultry, and rabbits, you will consult with your | she said, ‘‘1 asked God to please make my dear 
mother about what clothes are wanted, and what} mother well; now are you rested enough to read | 
can be spared to help pay off the debt. Iam j/some more?” But her mother was not able to 
glad you feel as you do about it.” read then, so she went and prayed again, and | 

** And cannot I help at all, uncle?” asked Lu-| when her mother asked her about it, she said, | 
cy. ‘Jane and I sent some drawings and net-|*she had been asking God to let his good an-| 
ting cases to the sale for the Infirmary. If I| gels take care of her dear little sister when she | 
could do some more, and sell, a little money | was sleeping.” 


he died, there was money owing—a great deal 
of money—and nothing to pay it with; and that 
made your mother very unhappy.” 

‘Then, uncle, do I owe it now? and how much 
is it?” 

‘* No, Harry, you do not owe it—you were not 
born at the time. Indeed, nobody owes it, so as 
to be obliged to pay it. It is the law of England, | 
that if all a person has is given to pay his debts, 
no more can be required.” 


/you may know how you can please him and keep 


‘come by his Spirit and teach you many things 


should be satisfied; and others again do not love 





see eel 


all about him, and tell your brothers and sisters 
and friends how great and good he 1s, and that 
he will be their father, if they will love and obey 
him; he says, “I love them that love me, and 
they that seek me early shall find me.” Try 4, 
learn all you can about God in the sible, that 


his commandments. 

It is said of Jesus Christ after his resurrection 
from the grave, that as two of the disciples were 
walking together and talking about him, he came 
and walked with them, and * explained to them 
many things in the Seriptures concerning him- 
self.” Now if you love to talk about God, and 
learn all you can of him, he will come into your 
heart by his Holy Spirit—for you know we cay. 
not see him in a body, or hear his voice, as the 
disciples could hear the Saviour—but he wil] 


about himself, and if you try to live every day as 
if you remembered he is looking at you, he wil] 
help you always to do right. If you want any 
. ” . . « 
good thing, go and pray to him with as much 
confidence as you ask your father or mother for 
what you are in need of, for 
“ His own most holy book declares, 
He loves good little children still, 
And that he listens to their prayers, 
Just as a tender father will;” 
and when you think of his mercies to you, do not 
forget to thank him for them, for 
“ He loves to hear your infant tongue 
Praise him for all his mercies given; 
And when by babes his name is sung 
Their cheerful songs are heard in heaven. 
Come then, dear children, trust his word, 
And seek him for your friend and guide ; 
Your little voices shall be heard, 
And you shall never be denied.” 
[V. ¥. Evangelist 





THE NURSERY. 


A HAPPY FAMILY. 

I have often heard children exclaim, ‘ Oh! I 
wish I could play all the time, and then I am 
sure I should be happy.’’ Others think if they 
had more playmates, or some new toys, they 


to stay at home, but wish to be walking or visit- 
ing all the time, and seeing newthings. Indeed, 
every child wants to be happy, and almost every 





might be gained towards paying the debt; but I | 


am afraid it would be but little. 


” 


Now, this little girl is but three years old, and 


I cannot work |though she is so pleased to think God is near 


so fast, nor earn so much money, as Harry does. | her, perhaps she will forget it sometimes, and do 

«“ Ever so little helps, my dear child,” said the | naughty things, such as she would be sorry for 
mother, ‘‘and would be a real comfort to me.|God to see; fur little children, and older chil- 
When first I began paying off the debt, [ felt|dren too, are apt to be so much interested in| 
discouragement, because I could only raise a few | their books or plays, or something else, that they | 
shillings; but I feel differently now. When | forget God sees them. 
once I had made a beginning, my spirit rose, 
and I was encouraged to persevere; and every 
little that I am enabled to pay, affords me great- 
er pleasure than I can express; it makes me 
sleep sweetly, and does as much good to my 
health as a journey for change of air. If ever I 
am restless and uneasy, it is when a long time 
has past without my being able to send anything. 
But Lucy, dear, grandmother’s gruel is ready, 
and it is quite time we should bid uncle and aunt 
good night.”— Poplar Grove. 


But is it not a very pleas- 
ant thought that God is always near to take care 
of us, and keep us from danger? If we are doing 
what is right, we shall love to think he sees us. | 
Dear children, who are old enough to read these 
stories in the Evangelist, would it not help you 
to do right, if you would often remember, ‘Gop 
1s HeERE!?’’? When you are away from your pa- 
rents and teachers, and sometimes tempted to| 
do what they have forbidden, if you would only 
remember ‘God is here,” how often would it 
keep you from mischief. When you are idle at 
= /school, or unkind to your playmates, would not. 
the question, ‘* Where is God?” lead you to im- 
== | prove your time, and “ be kind one to another.” 
Some children, and grown up persons as well as 
children, do not love to talk about God,. and 
when you begin to tell them of his goodness, and 
many other things about him, they will wish you 
to stop and talk about their plays or other things. 
But if they remembered how much God is doing 





RELIGION. 





WHERE IS GOD? 
‘‘Mother, where is God?” said a very little 
girl one morning, as she sat on the floor with 
her playthings, ‘does he see me?” 
looks at you all the time.” 
lor with father?”’ she asked. 


** Yes, he 
“Is he in the par- 
** Yes, he is with 


father.” ‘Is not he up in heaven, where he| for them all the time, they would love to learn 
lives?” she said again. Yes.” ‘Then he|all they could about him. 








cannot see me, for heaven is a great way off.” If you have friends that are kind to you, do 
‘* Yes, God can see you, God is here.” “Where?” | you not love to talk about them, and tell others 
said she, looking in every part of the room, “1\how good they are, that they may love them 


,in the very things from which they expected so 


,one has a different plan for becoming so; but it 


\is too often the case that they are disappointed 


much pleasure. If they have the toys for which 
they wished, they soon get tired of using them; 
if they have other playmates, they canmot always 
agree to enjoy the same things, and when the 
day passed in play ends, they are wearied, and 
often more unhappy than before. How very 
sad that even little children, who have so few 
cares, and are all the time seeking pleasure, 
should be so unsuccessful in finding it. Is it be- 
cause there is no such thing as happiness? 0, 
no; it is because they do not seek it in the right 
way. There is such a thing as being happy; 
but it depends more upon yourselves, and the 
feelings you indulge, than upon toys or play-fel- 
lows, or anything from without. 

I should like to tell you about some little boys 
and girls I saw a few days since, whom I thought 
appeared to be happy; and we will try to find 
out what it was that made them so. They were 
not born in this country, and surrounded with 
every thing that was pleasant and comfortable, 
nor did they have many to wait upon them, and 
give them all they wanted. They had lived a 
great way from America, much of their lives on 
an island in the sea, among people of different 
nations, languages and customs. They had 
seen other children as they passed through the 
streets, but they had had no intercourse with 
them, and knew very few persons but their fa- 





cannot find him.” toot So if you love (iod, you will love to tell 


ther and mother. They had come across the 


ocean, and had been a great many days in the 
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eae_————— 


ship, 
and the water; and you may believe they were 
yery glad to reach the land, where they miglit 
have room to walk about, and could see other 


P 


ferent, the habits of the people were different, 
and every face they met was that of a stranger. 
Do you think you could be happy to go so far 
from home, and every thing you had been ac- 
customed to? They were very cheerful, and 
jooked and talked as other children do, only I 


cry or unpleasant looks. There were a great 
many things here that were new to them; for 
they had never seen horses in carriages and 
wagons before, nor had they any broad paved 
streets and side walks, and such things to amuse 
them, as children in New York and other cities 
of America see every day. 


vo out in the streets, or walk away from their 
friends, and were content to remain in the house, 
or make the best use of the little yard and gar- 
den belonging to it. 

[ could not find that they had any toys—they 


and though they were now on a visit, they would 
sometimes study lessons and recite them to their 
mother, when she could attend to them. If she 
was engaged, the older ones would amuse the 
younger, sometimes they would water the gar- 


other members of the family. The boys (for 
there were four brothers,) seemed to feel that it 
was their place to take care of their sisters, and 
if anything was wanted for them, they were al- 
ways ready to doit. The little girls very natu- 


tection, and tried to follow their example. They 
were obedient, and so prompt and watchful of 
their parents’ wishes, they did not wait to be 
told a second time to do any thing, and a look 
was often enough to show them what was to be 
done. They were moderate in their food, and 
though they loved fruit and nice things as well 
as other children, and had not seen any fora 
number of weeks, they were not impatient for it; 
but when given to them, they were satisfied to 
take just as much as their mother thought best, 


sick with it. What a comfort it must have been 
to their father and mother to know they were in 
the habit of trying to do right. They needed 
net to be anxious about them all the time, as 
some parents are, lest they should intrude upon 
their friends or be in some mischief. Every 
time I saw them, they looked cheerful and hap- 
py, and I could not help feeling that it was very 


they are young, and then it will be much easier 
to do right as they grow older. 

These little boys end girls, (for the oldest was 
but twelve years old,) had formed the habit of 
obedience—of being contented with such things 
as they had; of being useful to their parents and 
each other; of confiding in their parents as their 
best and dearest friends; of seeking their pleas- 
ures at home, and of trying to do as they would 
be done by; and this was the secret of their hap- 
piness. Could they be unhappy while they cher- 
ished these dispositions? The parents must 
have been gratified to see them all dutiful and 
affectionate; and while the children loved and 
aided them and each other, they found their 
greatest pleasure in doing so, and here wasa 
happy family. Each one, even the youngest, 
had a share in contributing to the comfort of the 
others. But if there had been an ungrateful or 
discordant one among their number, it would 
have spoiled the happiness of the whole. 

Little children, do you not see that to be hap- 
py, depends more upon the state of your own 
feelings, than upon the amusements and com- 
panions you so often wish for? For all the toys 


eople and so many new things. Yet everything | 
here was strange to them; the houses were dif- | 


did not hear any unkind words, or see any an- 


Of course, they | 


liked to look at them; but they did not tease to | 


had books, and had been taught to read them; | 


den, or do something useful, without troubling | 


rally looked up to them for assistance and pro-| 


and did not run any risk of making themselves | 


important that children form good habits when | 


where they had seen nothing but the sky |and plays that could be found, will not satisfy | towards the tree, 


you, if you are not disposed to be pleased with 
ithem. A peaceful, contented spirit, is a source 
of enjoyment that riches or pleasures can never 
give. 

Try then always to do right. Ask God to 
give you new hearts, that his Holy Spirit may 
come and dwell in them, and help you to over- 
come every wrong and unhappy feeling, and to 
do good to all around you. Then you may hope 
to be happy yourselves, and contribute to the 
happiness of others. 


see. Such a scene is a picture of the family in 
heaven. 


happy family above!—J6. 





NATURAL HISTORY. 
7 _ ANECDOTE OF A LION. 


A lion about three months old, was in 1787 


caught in one of the forests of Senegal, and Pel- | 


\letan, the director of the African company in 
|that colony, undertook to superintend the ani- 
mal’s education. The mildness of his physiog- 
nomy, and the unusual gentleness of his disposi- 
| tion, rendered this lion a great favorite with all 
persons who were with him. Sensible of the good 
treatment that he received, he seemed on all oc- 
jeasions highly delighted with the caresses and 
attention of his friends, and was in most respects 
jas tractable as any domestic animal could be. 


| Such was his love of society, that he was always 


\delighted to be in a room where many persons | 


| were assembled, and what was very extraordi- 
jnary he lived in perfect harmony, and was at all 
|times on the best of terms with the other ani- 
|mals of every species, that was kept in his mas- 
{ter’s house. He slept in the same place with 

sheep, dogs, cats, monkeys, geese, ducks, etc. 

etc. When he was about 8 months old, two 

whelps were littered by a terrier on his bed. 
| This new family excited a most lively interest in 
\the lion, and if ne had been the parent of the lit- 
itle animals, he could not have manifested a 

warmer attachment tothem. One of the whelps 
|died. His affection was redoubled to the other, 
| and this affection seemed to regulate all his move- 


;ments. At the age of fourteen months, the lion 
|with his little companion was embarked for 


|France. It was feared that the change of situa- 
| tion and habits would have had such influence 
| as torender himin some degree ferocious. This, 
however, was not the case, for he could at all 
| times be allowed, without danger, to range at 
\liberty in the vessel. He was landed at Havre 
}and attended by his faithful dog; was with only 
a cord attached to his collar conducted home to 
| Versailles. On the death of his dog, which took 
place soon after arriving at Versailles, he appear- 
ed quite miserable, and it was thought necessa- 
iry to provide him with a similar companion. 
| The second dog terrified at the sight of so tre- 
|mendous a beast, immediately endeavored to 
conceal himself, and the lion surprised by the 
noise, struck the animal with one of his fore- 
paws and killed him on the spot. He did not 
however attempt to devour it. A third dog, was 
put into his den, and lived with him for some 
years afterwards. 


a ee 
SAGACITY OF A LIONESS, 

The following story is from the English 
Monthly Magazine, and may be depended upon 
as being accurate. 

A party of a ship’s crew being sent ashore on 
a part of the coast of India, for the purpose of 
cutting wood for the ship, one of the men, hav- 
ing strayed from the rest, was greatly frightened 
by the appearance of a large lioness, who made 
towards him; she laid down at his feet, and look- 
ed very earnestly, first at him, and then at a 
tree a little distance off. After repeating her 
looks several times, she arose, and proceeded on 





If every child would do| 
so, what a circle of happy families should we 


May you all cultivate these dispositions | 
now, that you may be admitted into that holy, | 


looking back several times, 
seemingly wishing the man to follow her, which 
he did; and upon coming to the tree, he looked 
up and perceived a huge baboon, withtwo young 
cubs in his arms, which he supposed were the 
lioness’s, as she crouched down like a cat, and 
;seemed to eye them very steadfastly; upon 
which the man being afraid to ascend the tree, 
/bethought himself to cut the tree down; and 
having his axe with him, he set to work, when 
‘the lioness seemed more attentive to what he 
was doing. Upon the falling of the tree she sprang 
forward on the baboon, and tore him in pieces. 
She then licked the cubs over and over again; 
after which she returned to the man, who was 
greatly frightened at seeing ber in such a rage 
| with the baboon, but she came and fawned round 
him, rubbing her head against him in great fond- 
| ness; and which seemed to show her gratitude 
| for the service which he had done her. She went 
jto the cubs, and taking one of them up in her 
|mouth, went away with it, and returning soon af- 
\terward for the other, she went away with that 
also; when the man made the best of his way off 
‘to the shore, where he was taken aboard, and did 


not get rid of his fright for some time after. 





MORALITY. 


GOCD ADVICE, 
From George Washington to Bushrod Washington. 


NewsurGH, Jan. 15, 1783. 





Dear Busurop :—You will be surprised, per- 
haps, at receiving a letter from me; but if the 
end is answered for which it is written, I shall 
‘not think my time is misspent. Your father, 
| who seems to entertain a very favorable opinion 
of your prudence, and I hope you merit it, in 
one or two of his letters to me speaks of the dif- 
ficulty he is under to make you remittances. 
Whether this arises from the scantiness of his 
funds or the extensiveness of your demands, is 
matter of conjecture with me. I hope it is not in 
the latter, because common prudence, and every 
other consideration which ought to have weight 
in a reflecting mind, are opposed to your requir- 
ing more than his convenience and a regard to 
his other children will enable him to pay; and 
because he holds up no idea in the letter which 
would support me in the conclusion. Yet when 

take a view of the inexperience of youth, the 
temptations and vices of cities, and the distresses 
to which our Virginia gentlemen are driven by 
an accumulation of taxes and the want of a mar- 
ket, I am almost inclined to ascribe it in part to 
both. Therefore as a friend 1 give you the fol- 
lowing advice. Let the object which carried 
you to Philadelphia, be always before your eyes. 
Remember that it is not the mere study of the 
law, but to become eminent in the profession of 
it, that is to yield honor and profit. The first 
was your choice; let the second be your ambi- 
tion. Dissipation is incompatible with both; the 
company in which you will improve most will be 
least expensive to you; and yet I am not sucha 
stoic as to suppose that you will, or think it right 
that you should, always be in company with Sen- 
ators and Philosophers; but of the juvenile kind 
let me advise you to be choice. It is easy to 
make acquaintances, but very difficult to shake 
them off, however irksome and unprofitable they 
are found, after we have once committed our- 
selves to them. The indiscretions which, very 
often, they involuntarily lead one into, prove 
equally distressing and disgraceful. 

Be courteous to all, but intimate with few; 
and let those few be well tried before you give 
them your confidence. True friendship is a 
plant of slow growth, and must undergo and 
withstand the shocks of adversity, before it is en- 
titled to the appellation. 

Let your heart feel for the afflictions and dis- 
tresses of every one, and let your hand give in 
proportion to your purse; remembering always 
the estimation of the widow’s mite, but that it is 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








not every one who asketh deserves charity; all, 
however, are worthy of inquiry, or the deserving 
may suffer. 

Do not conceive that fine clothes make fine 
men, any more than fine feathers make fine birds. 
A plain, genteel dress, is more admired, and ob- 
tains more credit, than lace and embroidery, in 
the eyes of the judicious and sensible. 

The last thing which I shall mention is first in 





importance; and that is ro Avoip GAMING. This 
is a vice which is productive of every possible 
‘qually injurious to the morals and health 
votaries. It is the child of 


evil; « 


of its avarice, the 


ft has been the ruin of many worthy families, 
the loss of many a man’s honor, and the cause 
of suicide. To all those 


equally fascinating. 


who enter the lists it is 
The successful gamestet 
pushes his good fortune till it is overtaken by a 
reverse. 


| 


The losing gamester, in hopes of re- 


trieving past misfortunes, from bad to 
worse, till grown desperate he pushes at every 


thing and loses his all. 


goes on 


In a word, few gain by 
this abominable practice, while thousands are 
injured. 
Perhaps you will say ‘ my conduct has antici-| 
pated the advice,” and ‘ not one of the cases ap- 
plies to me.”” I shall be heartily glad of it. It 
will add not a little to my happiness to find those 
to whom I am so nearly connected pursuing the 
right walk of life. It will be the sure road _ to 
my favor, and to those honors and places of pro- 
fit, which their country 
rarely goes unrewarded. 
I am, dear Bushrod, your affectionate uncle, 
GrorGce WASHINGTON. 


‘an bestow, as merit 





RELIGIOUS 


WORSHIP OF THE INSANE, 
It was near the close of a delightful day of a sweet 
Sabbath in the month of June, that we found ourselves, 
just as the sun was about to set, before the principal 
entrance to the M’ Lean Asylum for the Insane. As we 
were conducted to one of the private rooms of the es- | 
tablishment, numbers of the inmates were to be seen 
crossing the hall from their respective galleries, and as- | 
sembling, as we found, for their evening worship. We 
remained quietly seated, conversing with the matron and 


others, while the business of preparation was going on. 
Presently sweet strains of music were heard. 
from the choir, and a 


It was 
signal that all was ready. We 
repaired at once to the chapel, which is an oval room, | 


back of the hall, and opposite the principal entrance. | 


The singers were arranged round a long table in the! 
centre of the room. This part of the worship was per- | 
formed by the patients, assisted by a few of the atten- | 
dants. The rest of the assembly were formed into 
larger circles, occupying chairs and sofas, and nearly | 
filling the spacious room. On an elevated platform, 
upon one side, stood the officiating clergyman. All was 
quiet, orderly and solemn. A stranger suddenly intro- 
duced, would not have suspected himself to have been in | 
the midst of a congregation of the insane. 

The services commenced by the singing of a hymn. 
The music was sweet, and would have done credit to a 
regular and educated choir. It was touching to listen to 
those mellow strains from such disordered and broken 
harpstrings. Then followed a prayer, which was suc- 
ceeded by another song of praise. Then a short sermon. 
A closing hymn and benediction ended the sery ice, which 
occupied scarcely an hour. 

The clergyman chose for his text, those beautiful 
words of the beloved disciple contained in his Ist epis- 
tle, “If any man sin, we have an advocate with the 
Father; Jesus Christ the Righteous.” It was suited to 
their wants, and the most fixed and solemn attention 


was visible in almost every countenance. No allusion 


Had there 
A clergy- 
man, we were informed, had preached on the preceding 


was made to their peculiar circumstances. 
been, it would have greatly disturbed them. 


the community so interesting, 


EDITORIAL. | 


Sabbath from the text, “And the Lord shut him in.” 
It was exceedingly ill-judged, and the unhappy effect 


was apparent. They are interested in argumentive, and 
y g 


do not dislike very plain and solemn preaching, but they | 


wish all allusions to insane people avoided. At the close, 
they retired quietly, and with an appearance of solemni- 
ty and interest. Occasionally one would pass, whose 
step somewhat hurried, or whose eye a little wild, or ex- 
hibiting some peculiarity in dress, would manlfest that 
all was not just as it should be with the delicate intel- 


| lectual machinery; but still it was an affecting and in- 


teresting spectacle. And it was amazing to behold how | 
brother of iniquity, and the father of mischief! |s 


ich a mass of discordant elements could be perfectly 
controlled by simple moral means, and these too of the 
kindest and gentlest nature. 

The effect of religious services on the insane mind we 
were informed is exceedingly happy, and but few are in 
a situation not to be interested and profited by them. 
And why should it not be so? 
the wounded heart, and a cordial for the faint and droop- 
ing. It is a light to those who sit in darkness, and peace 
to the troubled spirit. It is a door of hope for the dying 
and ruined sinner. 

As we retraced our homeward way on that delightful 
evening, it was with emotions of heart unknown before. 


The inward feeling, if not the expression of the lip, was 


one of thankfulness, that such an institution, managed | 
| -| penny for it. 


by such able officers, had been provided for a class of 
so pitiful, and until recent- 
ly so much neglected. Q. 





VARIETY. 


Love to the Gospel. 


A minister having preached at Sampford Courtney, 
| thirteen miles from his residence, owing to a very 
| heavy fall of snow and rain, the attendance was very | 
jsmall. After service, he found himself faint, weary — 
wet. He hastened to the few embers on the hearth, 
get some warmth ; the good woman of the cottage “wan 
him a little bread, but the difficulty of getting home was 


| great, and the people present appeared unwilling to go 


till they could ascertain when he could visit them again. 
| T'o one of them making the inquiry, he replied, “It is 
very uncertain; to travel twenty-six miles in the rain, 
and find so few hearers, is very discouraging ; perhaps 
this day month.” To his delight, a boy about fifteen 
| years of age, whom he had perceived in tears most of | 
| the time he was preaching on, “ My son, give me thine 
| heart,” rose up and cried, “ O, dear sir, pray don’t leave 
us in our low estate to perish i in ignorance ; how can we 
hear without a preacher? O,do come, sir ; do come, 
pray do; for I am sure if it had been a fine night the 
cottage would have been full.” Before he had time to 
reply, the mother said, “ Ay, my child up stairs has been 
crving bravely, because his father would not bring him 
down ; he said he could bear his pain better when ‘hear- 
}ing Mr. preach; and that if a blanket was thrown 
|over him there would be no danger of catching cold, 
| adding, ‘I won’t hurt any body’” This dear lad was 
j laboring under an inflammatory complaint, and had a 
quantity of blood taken from him only an hour before. 
| The complaints of the minister seemed to vanish, and he 
rose up with a heart filled with joy, and considered him- 
self amply repaid. On inquiring, he found these youths 
had been brought up in a Sunday School, established 
|some years since at Oakhampton. The former of these 
children had braved the storms of persecution, and the 
mockings of ignorance, like a confirmed Christian. 
[London Tract Society Anecdotes. 
—_—@——— 
Concern for the Soul, 
About the year 1823, a little girl in Bow school, nam- 
ed Harriet, called on her teacher, and the following dia- 
logue took place: Harriet. “I am very much distress- 





ed.” T'eacher. “ About what, my dear?” “When I 
}think about my sins.” “What, are you a sinner, Har- 
riet?” “QO, yes, a very great one; and it is when I 


think of this that I am troubled, because were I to die, 
I am afraid I should not be happy.” “And what must 
you do to be happy?” “Why, I did not know, until I 
thought on the words in my hymn- book, 
‘* Dear Lord, this book of thine 
Informs me where to go; 
For grace to pardon all my sin, 
And make me holy too !” 
“To whom, then, must yougo>” “To Jesus.” “And 
how must you go to him ?” “On my knees, in prayer.” 
“And do you pray, my dear” “ Yes, every morning 





The Gospel is a balm to | 





{and night.” “ And what do you say, Harriet, when you 
pray 7” ‘“O Lord Jesus, have mercy on me, pardon ne 
sins, and prepare me for heaven. When | pray, m 
brother laughs at me, but I never mind; for I am told, in 
the Sunday School, that I must bea good child, and pray, 

! and hate sin; and I know I must, for the preacher and 
the Bible say so.” Weeping. “O,I wish I could sin 
no more.” “Why, my dear?” “ Because I know ( 
is angry.” “Well, you must pray to God to give 
grace to keep you from sin.” “1 hope I shall. 
P. I should be glad could I come to see you 
“Come as often as you please, my dear child; 
ways be glad to talk to you about these things 

a her nkebite 
The Sinner’s Refuge, 

A good c iergyman called one day at a cottage which 
stood. by the road side, and asked the woman of the 
house if she could read ; “ for,” said he, “I have a ye ry 
nice little book, called “ Christ is my only Refuge.” jt 
| has done me good, and I hope you will like it too.” 

The woman said, “Sir, I cannot read; but I havea 
little boy nine years old, he can read ; but he is ill in bed” 

“ Well,” said the clergyman, “ give him this little book, 
and bid him read it; end I will call for it another day, 

When he called again the woman burst into tears, 
The clergyman said, “ What is the matter ?’ 
| She answered, “Sir, my boy is dead, and has left you 
| this half-penny.” 

“ And did he read the little book ?” 

“Sir, he was always reading it, till he could repeat it 
all. He did not talk of anything else till he died; and 
to the last, he begged that I would not give you the book 
| when you called ; “but thank you, and give you a half- 
And he begged that I w ould learn to read 
{that little book. Just before he died, he cried out. 
| “ Mother, Christ is my only refuge. Do not part with 
the book ; it will do for my father.’ ” 

But what did he mean when he said, “Christ is my 
only refuge?” Perhaps another story will explain to you. 
| ‘There was a poor Irish girl who was taught to read in 
la school where the Bible was learned by heart. A lady 
who used to take care of her, and had been very kind to 
| her, found her one Sunday reading her Bible; the | lady 
said, where are you reading : a 
| ‘The girl told her she was reading the fifth chapter of 
Romans. 

“Why did you choose that chapter?” said the lady. 

“ Oh, I delight in it much,” said the little girl. 

“Ww hy do you like it so much ?” 

“Jt suits me,” she said; “see, is not this delightful 2” 
|and she pointed to the sixth verse; “Fer when we were 
yet without strength, in due time Christ died for the un- 
godly.” And, she said, [ am indeed a sinner, and with- 
out strength ; but here is a blessed remedy, “ Christ died 
for the ungodly.” 


God 
you 
O, Mrs, 
often,” 
I shall al- 
”"— Ib, 
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EVENING PRAYER FOR A CHILD, 
The editor of the British Critic says that the following 
prayer was written by one of the most distinguished au- 
| thors now living, for the use of his own little daughter. 
| Ere.on my bed my limbs I lay, 
| God grant me grace my prayers to say! 
| O God, preserve my mother dear 
In health and strength for many a year; 
And O preserve my father too, 
And may I pay him reverence due! 
And may I my best thoughts employ, 
To be my parents’ hope and joy! 
O likewise keep my brothers both 
From evil doings and from sloth ; 
And may we always love each other, 
Our friends, our father and our mother! 
And still, O Lord, to me impart 
An innocent and grateful heart, 
Till after my last sleep I may 
Awake to thy eternal day! 
paps vin Oe 
THE MARRIAGE VOW. 
“ Not for the summer hour alone, 
When skies resplendent shine, 
And youth and pleasure fill the throne, 
Our hearts and hands we join ; 
But for those stern and wintry days 
Of peril, pain ¢ and fear, 
When Heaven's wise discipline doth make 
This earthly journey drear. 
Not for this span of life alone, 


| 


AMEN. 


Which as a blast doth fly, 

And like the transient flower of grass, 
Just blossom, droop and die ; 

But, for a being without end, 

This vow of love we take, 

Grant us, Oh God! onE HOME aT LAST, 


L. H. S. 





For our Redeemer’s sake.” 
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